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in  public  and  from  house  to  house,  had  done  all  the  good  in  his  power. 
With  h  is  own  hands  he  had  worked  in  the  mission  lands.  He  had  taken 
the  roughness  of  frontier  journeys. 

And  from  \\  hitefield,  who  a  year  later  came  to  Savannah,  we 
have  this  testimony:  “  1  he  good  Mr.  John  Wesley  has  done  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  inexpressible.  His  name  is  very  precious  among  the  people,  and 
he  has  laid  a  foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor  devils  will  be  able 

to  shake.  O  that  I  may  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ !  His 

- 

homeward  voyage  was  a  time  of  deep  thought  and  feeling.  He  did  what 
he  could  for  all  the  ship’s  company,  for  a  k  rench  passenger,  for  two 
negroes,  for  the  cabin  boy.  He  read  and  wrote  with  industry.  But  his 

o  J  J 

own  soul  was  in  darkness!  “I  went  to  America  to  convert  the  Indians; 

If-'  Jft;. 

but  oh!  who  shall  convert  me?”  He  felt  that  his  labors  and  sufferings 
did  not  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  Christian.  “  I  had  the  faith  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  though  not  that  of  a  son,”  was  his  milder  thought  in  later  years. 
And  even  in  his  days  of  darkness  he  knew  how  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and 
stay  himself  upon  his  God.  Better  is  such  darkness  than  the  glare  of 
the  world’s  conceits,  for  beyond  it  is  the  light  of  Lde.  On  the  whole, 
the  fair  land  of  Georgia  was  a  good  training-ground  for  \Y esley.  He 

o  o  o  o  » 

learned  much  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  much  of  his  own.  OI  the  bent 
of  men’s  souls  to  wrong  he  already  knew  full  well;  he  now  saw  that  the 
forms  of  the  church  needed  for  the  cure  of  souls  a  power  not  inherent  in 
them,  but  needing  to  come  into  the  forms  and  energize  through  them  as 
steam  energizes  through  inert  machinery.  He  felt  that  this  excellency 
of  power  is  from  above,  but  that  the  heart  of  the  preacher  is  to  be  its 
first  place  of  reception  and  his  words  its  vehicle  for  reaching  other  people. 
That  after  the  life  of  toil  and  sacrifice  that  he  had  been  living  he  should  so 
abhor  himself!  “I  am  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God!”  Deep  thought 
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and  wide  study,  benevolence  and  self-denial  had  built  in  him  a  great 
character;  the  light  in  such  an  edihce  had  not  yet  come;  it  could  not  be 
far  away.  His  perfectly  human  experience  with  Miss  Hopkey  was  mem¬ 
orable.  Cupid,  the  child,  could  set  his  feelings  in  motion;  Hercules 
could  not  turn  him  from  his  plan  of  perfect  service  to  God  and  man. 


GEORGE  WH  ITEEIEED. 

* 


H  I  EE  W  esley’s  ship  on  its  return  neared  his  native  coast  another 
passed  it,  bearing  \\  hiteheld  to  the  Georgia  that  his  friend  was 
leaving.  In  Wesley  s  absence  this  man  had  been  chief  survivor  of  the 
Holy  Club  in  Oxford,  and  as  the  annals  of  the  Modern  Church  tell  of 
no  such  career  as  his,  so  they  tell  of  no  such  exercises  as  those  by  which 
he  came  to  its  entrance.  He  had  inclined  to  mysticism,  and  now  came 
upon  him  an  agony.  Horrors  took  from  him  at  times  even  reason  and 
memory;  an  iron  armor  cramped  all  his  feelings.  H  e  ate  the  vilest  food 
and  dressed  so  shabbily  that  the  students  whom  he  served  dismissed  and 
insulted  him.  “\\  hole  days  and  weeks  have  I  spent  prostrate  on  the 
ground  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer.  He  ate  in  Lent  only  “coarse  bread 
and  sage  tea  ”;  he  prayed  in  the  cold  night  air  until  the  sweat  dripped 
from  his  face.  A  fever  came  on,  but  in  its  seventh  week  broke  upon 
him  the  morning  such  as  never  gilded  the  Parthenon.  He  saw  that 
Christ  loved  him  and  bore  Jits  sins  upon  the  cross.  “With  what  joy, 
joy  unspeakable,  joy  that  was  full  of  glory,  was  my  soul  filled!”  “My 
joys  were  a  spring-tide  overflowing  its  banks;  they  have  increased  in  my 
soul  ever  since  !  ’ 


At  the  \  atican  one  gazes  at  the  statue  of  Demosthenes  and  thinks 
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Dy  what  toils  and  struggles  he  came  to  the  front  of  secular  orators;  much 
more  does  one  leel  in  tracing  the  agonies  that  fitted  the  greatest  sacred 
orator  for  his  career.  He  was  now  in  health  of  soul  and  body.  The 
Bishop  ol  Gloucester  offered  to  ordain  him.  Whitefield  fasted  and 
prayed ;  for  two  hours  he  was  on  his  knees  in  a  lonely  field.  At  the 
ordination,  “when  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  on  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  cross  for  me.”  With  a  soul  of 
fire,  a  large  and  simple  mind,  he  went  out  to  be  not  a  theologian,  framer, 
or  law-giver,  but  an  orator  of  whose  power  the  world  can  tell  of  none 
equal  before  or  since.  As  such  a  luminary  rises  above  the  horizon,  we 
may  stay  to  gaze  upon  it  with  wonder  and  delight.  His  earthly  wealth 
was  five  guineas,  which  the  bishop  gave  him.  The  church  in  Bristol 
that  had  seen  his  baptism  saw  the  first  effort  of  his  power.  “Fdteen 
ol  his  hearers  have  gone  mad!”  said  one.  “May  their  madness  abide 
with  them!”  said  the  bishop. 

We  1  earn  his  oratory  from  critics  cold  and  severe,  like  Hume, 
Chesterfield,  and  Franklin;  from  actors  like  Foote  and  Garrick  Nature 
had  been  to  him  lavish  of  the  gilts  on  which  eloquence  must  build.  In 
person  he  was  tall  and  imposing;  every  attitude  was  graceful  as  Apollo’s  ; 
his  blue  eyes  sparkled,  often  amid  tears,  like  dew-spangled  diamonds; 
his  gestures  were  copious,  easy,  and  significant.  His  voice  was  sweet, 
varied,  and  musical,  perfectly  under  his  mind’s  control,  and  so  powerful 
in  even  its  gentle  tones  that  Franklin  once  reckoned  that  thirty  thousand 
were  hearing  it  as  easily  as  himself.  Garrick  felt  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  master.  He  declared  that  Whitefield  could  so  pronounce  “Meso¬ 
potamia”  as  to  bring  an  audience  to  tears;  and,  while  every  nerve  was 
strained  and  his  frame  convulsed  with  emotion,  eyes  and  limbs  telling 
the  struggle  of  the  soul’s  love  and  agony,  he  would  fall  into  dramatic 
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presentations  that  made  even  Lord  Chesterfield  cry  out  with  unconscious 
sympathy.  “O,  the  wrath  to  come!  the  wrath  to  come!’’  from  his  lips 
would  haunt  for  years  the  souls  that  heard  it.  His  power  behind  all  this 
sweep  and  majesty  of  eloquence  was  in  his  intense  sincerity.  Lie  was 
never  posing  as  orator.  His  lowly  prayer  was,  “O  that  my  tongue  could 
utter  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  me!”  for  his  soul  was  larger  than  his 
largest  speech  and  clothed  with  power  what  might  otherwise  sounc  1  like 
empty  bombast.  “Great  passions,”  said  he,  “are  needed  for  a  great 
wor  k.”  H  is  audiences  were  ever  changing,  but  not  his  sermons.  On 

these  he  worked  “to  make  the  most  and  best  of  what  God  gave  him, 
and  Garrick  said  they  came  to  their  best  at  only  the  fortieth  delivery. 
Hume,  despising  gospel  services,  would  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  White- 
field.  Bolingbroke  and  London  “society”  elbowed  the  mob  in  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Franklin  thought  Whitefield’s  Orphan  House  in  Georgia  utterly 
unwise.  Yet,  hearing  the  builders  plea  for  it,  he  was  melted  to  the 
emptying  of  his  pockets  for  its  support.  And  back  of  bodily  gifts,  back 
of  his  art  of  speech  and  energy  of  soul,  was  power  from  on  high,  conveyed 
through  him  to  each  heart  amid  the  throngs  that  caught  his  words  and 
felt  the  dash  of  his  emotions  and  the  breath  of  his  sincerity.  Thus  in 
the  morning  of  a  great  religious  revival  there  arose  in  England  a  great 
orator  and  there  was  completed  the  training  of  a  great  statesman,  whose 
joint  efforts  were  to  give  motion  and  order  to  a  work  beneficent  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  due  time  to  all  lands. 

Whitefield  had  now  come  to  his  strength;  he  was  prompt  to  use 
it.  He  went  to  London,  and,  preaching  at  the  Tower  Church,  those 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  ask,  “Who  is  he?”  Wesley  wrote  him 
to  come  to  Georgia.  “What  shall  you  have?  Food,  raiment,  a  house 
for  your  head  such  as  your  Master  had  not,  and  a  crown  of  idorv  that 
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fadeth  not  away.”  W  hitefield  s  heart  leaped  at  the  call.  Going  to  Bris¬ 
tol  for  leave-taking,  crowds  on  foot  and  in  coaches  met  him  and  blessed 
him  as  he  passed.  Five  times  in  a  week  he  preached  to  crowds  who 
packed  the  church,  climbed  its  roof,  and  hung  upon  its  organ  loft,  and  he 
had  to  steal  by  night  from  people  who  hung  upon  him,  weeping  his 
departure.  Waiting  in  London  for  his  ship,  he  stirred  the  town  as  it 
had  never  been  stirred  before.  Constables  had  to  control  the  crowds  of 
hearers.  Wh  en  he  gave  a  morning  sermon,  lanterns  along  the  street  led 
the  people,  who  could  not  wait  for  London’s  slow  autumnal  dawn.  He 
now  went  to  Georgia,  as  Wesley  was  coming  to  England.  They  passed 
each  other  unawares,  but  no  other  ships,  inward  or  outward,  so  bore  the 
welfare  of  their  century  or  the  destiny  of  England.  Whitefielcl  was  but 
four  months  in  the  colony.  Travel  and  labor  filled  the  time;  the  idea  of 
a  home  for  the  orphans  of  the  place  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  returned 
to  England  to  develop  it. 

Here  ends  the  preliminary  period  of  Methodism.  \\  ith  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  its  great  characters  for  their  work,  by  their  training  in  every 
department  of  our  human  nature,  by  inward  experiences  and  outward 
developments,  and,  in  Whitefield’s  case  at  least,  by  the  anointing  of 
spiritual  power,  one  already  anticipates  what  that  work  will  be. 


eft  T O U R  IN  (c* E R M A N Y. 
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|N  the  actions  and  reactions  of  history  England  was  to  get  a  return  for 
a  boon  bestowed  four  centuries  before.  \\  ichf,  in  his  toils,  found  no 
patron  more  generous  and  sympathetic  than  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Oueen  of 
Richard  II.  She  took  to  heart  his  English  Version  of  Scripture,  and 
sent  preachers  of  his  training  to  do  in  her  own  land  what  the  Lol¬ 
lards  were  doing  in  England.  Fhe  success  of  these  good  men  was  won- 
derful.  I  heir  countrymen  were  hungry  for  the  Living  Bread,  and  their 
zeal  to  grasp  and  spread  it  through  their  land  was  eager. 

Soon  appeared  Huss  and  Jerome,  Protestants  and  Reformers  a 
century  before  Luther,  and  when  these,  betrayed  by  false  Sigismund,  the 
Emperor,  and  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constanse,  had  met -their 
death  of  fire,  their  followers,  led  by  the  blind  Count  Ziska,  appealed  to 
the  God  (  >f  battl  es.  They  were  crushed,  exiled,  well-nigh  exterminated. 
“And  doubts  would  come  if  God  had  kept  His  promises  to  men.  Not 
even  the  Waldenses  suffered  more  from  Rome’s  ruthless  hand  than  these 
poor  Bohemians.  Yet  in  their  sorrow  and  exile  (making  “Bohemian” 
equivalent  to  “  Gipsy  ”)  they  were  in  labors  abundant.  They  gave  the  world 
its  first  printed  Bible,  and  had  issued  three  editions  of  it  before  Luther 
arose.  They  were  not  named  in  the  great  treaty  that  gave  free  conscience 
to  ±\  or th  Gei  many  j  the  I  hn  tv  N  ears  AY  ai  left  them  under  the  oppressor  s 
heel.  A  party  took  refuge  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia, 
who  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  when  he  first,  in  the  autumn  of 
1772,  saw  the  home  of  the  exiles  in  his  forest,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
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“blessed  the  place  with  a  warm  heart.  “God  will  place  a  light  upon 
th  ese  hills!”  said  the  pastor  of  the  company.  The  Count  transferred  his 
estates  to  the  Countess,  that  they  might  be  free  of  any  harm  that  m  ight 
come  upon  himself,  and  then  gave  himself  to  Christian  labors.  Herrnhut 
became  a  centre  of  piety,  and  its  Economy  of  Girls  was  the  first  great 
Protestant  Young  Ladies’  Seminary.  From  the  Count’s  people,  the 
M  oravians,  Wesley  had,  in  his  Atlantic  voyage,  learned  much  ;  they 
were  now  to  do  much  more  for  him.  On  his  return  he  found  them  estab¬ 
lished  in  London;  Peter  Boehler,  their  preacher,  had  just  arrived.  Con¬ 
versing  with  him,  W  esley  was  convinced  that  “the  missing  link”  between 

his  own  heart  and  the  holiness  and 
happiness  for  which  it  yearned 
was  simple  faith  in  the  divine  promise, 
and  this  he  was  beginning  to  see  as,  strain- 
mg  his  eyes,  one  outlines  a  distant  object. 
His  inward  exercises  grew  vigorous.  For 

o  o 

the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
the  Prayer  Hook  cumbersome,  as  if  it  did 
not,  like  the  Bible,  expand  as  the  praying  heart  grows  larger. 

Charles  now  entered  into  victory.  Some  years  before  this  time 
Richard  W'esley,  a  childless  man  of  fortune  in  Ireland,  had  written  to 
Epworth  to  know  if  there  were  a  “  Chari  es  Wesl  ey”  in  the  family;  such 
a  one  he  would  adopt  and  make  his  heir.  He  at  once  assumed  Charles’s 
expenses,  but  Ch  aides  afterwards  declined  the  offer  and  a  'Wesley  of 
another  branch  accepted  it.  This  latter  became  Baron  Mornington, 
grandfather  of  Arthur  Wesley,  Duke  of  Welli 

How  to  another  channel  turned  the  stream!  44  Peace  hath  her  victories, 
no  less  than  war."  Charles  had  by  his  brother  Samuel  been  made  a 
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lifelong  High  Churchman,  but  he  was  the  first  called  “Methodist,  and, 
next  to  Whitefield,  the  first  to  prove  in  himself  the  power  of  faith.  Mr. 
Bray,  an  humble  man,  now  in  Boehler’s  place,  had  cheered  him  on  his 
way,  and  an  humble  woman  of  the  family.  “In  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  arise,  believe,  and  thou  shalt  be  healed!”  Bray  said  it  was 
Christ  that  thus  spoke  to  him.  Charles  felt  relief  in  a  delicate,  tremulous 
way,  and,  holding  the  Savior  as  his  own  with  ever  firmer  grasp,  he  entered 


into  rest  of  soul. 

Now  broke  forth,  like  the  river  of  Athens  from  the  marble  heart 
of  Pentelicus,  that  stream  of  poetry  which  was  never  to  run  dry.  He 
wrote  and  sane  that  dav: 

<c>  j 


“Oh,  how  shall  I  the  goodness  tell, 

Father,  which  Thou  to  me  hast  showed  ? 

That  I,  a  child  of  wrath  and  hell, 

1  should  be  called  a  child  of  God, 

Should  know,  should  feel,  my  sins  forgiven, 

Blest  with  this  antepast  of  heaven !  ” 

When  the  anniversary  of  this  day  (May  22,  1738)  came  around,  another 
hymn  was  in  his  heart  and  his  pen  and  tongue  gave  forth  11 0  for  a 
thousand  tongues  to  sing,”  the  hymn  that  now  tells  the  convert  s  joy  in 
most  of  the  languages  of  the  world’s  wide  peoples.  Political  reasoners 
have  debated  whether  the  victory  at  Waterloo  were  a  blessing  to  man¬ 
kind  and  whether  the  Iron  Duke’s  later  career  were  a  boon  to  Encdand  • 
but  one  may  ponder  at  the  Wellington  House,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and 
at  the  Wesley  Marble,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  reckon  Charles  more 
blest  than  Arthur!  The  twenty-fourth  of  that  same  May  was  memora¬ 
ble  with  John.  “About  a  quarter  before  nine  of  the  evening,”  as  a  lav- 
man  was  reading  Luther’s  account  of  the  change  that  the  Spirit  works 
in  the  heart  that  is  given  to  Christ,  “  I  felt  my  heart  strangelv  warmed. 
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I  felt  that  I  trusted  m  Christ,  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He 
had  taken  away  my  sins.”  Of  peace  and  victory  he  was  sure;  transports 

“Now  I  was  alwc 


of  joy  might  come  or  go. 


ays  conqueror. 


1  he  gooc  1  M  oravians  have  in  their  wide,  unwearied,  self-renounc¬ 


ing  toil  won  many 
a  trophy  on  heath¬ 
en  ground ;  here 
in  the  heart  of 
busy  London  it 
was  now  given 
them  to  lead  into 
the  light  of  God 
two  m  e  n  w  h  o 
were  to  turn  many 
to  righteousness; 
who,  a  century 
and  a  half  after 
their  conversion, 
are  still  speaking. 
W  eslev(the  name 
u  n  q  u  a  1  l  h  e  d 
m  eans  Jo /in ), 
after  twenty-five 
years  of  thought 


C^vRiL°j'  T°ND°rt  &bouir* \7?9 


and  struggle,  had  now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  entered  the  Beulah  land  in 
which  he  had  believed,  but  had  seen  it  only  from  afar.  Mrs.  Wesley 
was  living  with  Samuel  in  London,  and  she,  hearing  John’s  good  report, 
“heartily  blessed  God,  who  had  brought  him  to  so  just  a  way  of  thinking.” 
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And  now  for  Herrnhut  and  Zinzendorf.  I  he  Count  he  found 
at  Marienborn  with  a  training-school  of  fifty  brethren,  and  with  him  he 
had  ample  and  useful  discussion  of  Christian  doctrine  and  experience. 
He  found  Herrnhut,  the  Mecca  of  his  pilgrimage,  in  all  the  charms  of  its 
summer.  It  was  of  a  hundred  houses,  with  gardens  and  corn-fields  in 
front,  evergreen  forests  at  its  sides,  and  high  lulls  in  its  rear.  1  he  Count’s 
house  was  as  simple  as  the  rest.  The  people  dwelt  together  in  unity,  and 
dew  as  of  Hermon  fell  on  the  place.  All  seemed  simple,  loving,  and 
spiritual.  I  he  recreations  of  the  young  were  joyous  with  music  and  move¬ 
ment,  but  made  innocent  wi  th  [  jrayer.  “  They  have  the  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  and  walk  as  He  walked.  Meekness  and  love  animate  all  their 
conversation.”  Wesley  attended  the  burial  of  a  child.  “  Praised  be  the 
Lord!”  said  the  bereaved  father,  “I  know  that  when  his  body  is  raised 
both  he  and  I  shall  be  ever  with  the  Lord.  “  I  would  gladly  have 
spent  my  life  here,”  said  Wesley,  “but  the  Master  called  me  to  other 
fields  of  labor.  Yes,  indeed!  Green  woods  and  summer  air,  far  from 
the  maddening  crowd,  were  not  in  his  calling.  Yet  he  owed  much  to 
the  M  oravians.  They  perfected  in  him  that  inner  life  which  exceeds  all 
forms  and  doctrines,  which  Wesley  and  his  followers  were  to  receive,  not 
in  England  alone,  but  in  the  Protestant  world.  With  this  new  life,  as 
a  body  to  a  soul, 
came  clear  and  sim¬ 
ple  doctrinal  views 
relating  to  it,  views 
still  held  by  all  Meth¬ 
odists,  which  may  be 
elsewhere.  I  he 
State  Church  of  Ger- 
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many  is  Lutheran,  as  that  of  England  is  Episcopal,  and  both  were  sunken 
in  reh  gious  character.  Unfruitful  formality  prevailed  m  them  both. 
Zinzendorf  held  that  these  great  churches  could  be  best  reformed  by  ere- 
ating  within  them  little  churches  fresh  in  zeal,  clear  in  experience,  and 
blameless  in  behavior.  Lastly,  too,  \\  esley  saw  at  Herrnhut  that  in  a 
Christian  organism,  as  in  a  military,  no  coherence  or  steadiness  of  move¬ 
ment  can  be  had  without  discipline,  not  merely  broad  and  general,  but 
also  personal  and  in  detail.  After  two  months  \\  esley  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  Charles  was  abundantly  laboring  and  \\  hitefield  soon  came. 

1  hese  three  men  were  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  hounding  of 
Methodism. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  METHODISM 


T 


Great  Awakening  begins  with  the  year  1739.  It  did  not,  like 
a  tropic  sunrise,  burst  suddenly  from  the  nightly  horizon  of  the 
East;  its  dawn  was  distinct  and  luminous.  Wesley  reached  London  Sat¬ 
urday  evening;  Charles  found  him,  and  “we  took  sweet  counsel  together, 
comparing  our  experiences.’  We  have  seen  what  John  could  tell; 
Charles  had  a  tale  of  trials  and  triumphs,  of  which  one  at  least  should  be 
noted,  the  first  fruit  of  his  hymns.  John  Delamotte  saw  salvation  while 
singing  “Who  for  me,  for  me,  hast  died,  and  “could  have  sung  them 
on  forever.  ’  In  English  homes  and  prisons,  even  at  the  foot  of  English 
gallows,  Charles  had  found  souls  hungry  for  the  Consolation  of  the 
Glad  Tidings, 

It  was  high  time  for  the  Awakening.  “Darkest  London”  was 
darker  then  than  now  ;  it  was  in  the  very  shadow  of  death.  Archbishop 
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Seeker  this  very  year  was  saving' 
that  the  dissoluteness  of  the  higher 
classes  and  the  criminality  of  the 
lower  must,  “if  the  torrent  stop 
not,”  he  fatal  to  England.  Every 
sixth  house  in  Eondon  was  a  grog- 

o  o 

shop.  “  Drunk  for  a  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  two  pence,  and  straw 
for  nothing,  ’  was  on  many  a  sign- 
hoard.  Eess  th  an  a  million  in¬ 
habitants  consumed  seven  million 
gallons  of  spirits,  and  the  scores 
hung  at  ryburn  on  Endays  did 


nothing  for  the  order  and  safety  of  Eondon  streets.  Many  other  towns 
had  doubled  their  population  without  the  least  of  church  extension,  while 
the  coal-miners  seemed  to  be  in  primitive  savagery.  It  was  time  for 
heaven  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  Awakening  began  as  the  Christian 
C  hurch  itself  had  begun,  with  a  Pentecost,  though  not  with  rush  of  sound, 
with  flame,  and  the  gift  of  tongues. 

There  was  in  Fetter  Lane  (unim¬ 
portant  to-day,  imperishable  in  Methodist 
annals)  a  little  society,  and  here,  on  New 
Years  eve  of  1739,  the  Wesleys  and 
\\  hitefield,  with  about  sixty  others,  held 
a  love-feast.  “About  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  we  were  continuing  instant  in 
prayer,  the  power  of  God  came  mightily 
upon  us,  insomuch  that  many  cried  out 
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for  exceeding  joy,  and  some  fell  to  the  ground.  We  broke  out  with  one 
voice,  4  \\  e  praise  I  hee,  O  God  ;  we  acknowledge  1  hee  to  be  the  Lord. 
Nor  did  the  majestic  I  e  Deum  ever  rise  heavenward  with  more  earnest 
utterance,  and  so  was  ushered  in  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  White- 
field  was  now  amazed  to  find  every  church  shut  against  him,  and  in 
Bristol  he  could  not  speak  in  even  the  prison.  His  message  was  as  fire 

one  week  (as  a  sample) 
he  spoke  thirteen  times 
to  gatherings  not  as  large 
as  \\  hitefield’s,  but  as 
eager.  How  could  he 
leave  such  work ?  His 
going  to  Bristol  was 
decided  by  lot,  with 
prayer  that  the  disposal 
thereof  might  be  of  the 
Lord !  At  Bristol  he 
was  perplexed  at  White- 
field’s  field  preaching. 
So  tenacious  had  he  been 
of  order  that  “  I  should 
have  thought  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  souls  almost  a  sin 


shut  within  his  bones, 
and,  as  his  Master  had 
spoken  on  the  mount¬ 
ain  or  by  the  lake,  so 
he  spoke  to  some  col¬ 
liers  near  Bristol  in  the 
open  air.  Two  hundred 
came,  then  two  thou¬ 
sand  ;  soon  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  !  He  secured  a 
bowling-green  in  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  for  six  weeks 
his  congregations  were 
wonderful.  He  then 
called  on  Wesley  for 
o.  Wesley  in  Lon- 
on  was  not  idle.  In 
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if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.  Whitefield  left  Bristol.  W  esley 
had  on  Sunday  evening  expounded  that  first  of  field  preachings,  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  His  scruples  gave  way,  and  on  Monday  at  3  p.  m., 
from  a  little  eminence,  he  spoke  to  three  thousand.  It  was  his  first  field 
sermon  ;  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon.  Church  doors  might  shut  or  open  ; 
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the  world  was  now  his  parish,  the  sky  his  cathedral  roof,  the  field  its 
nave  and  transept.  The  fields  were  wide  and  fair,  but  now  this  fast- 
gathering-  family  of  believers  must  have  home  and  shelter,  and  the  first 
chapel  must  rise.  At  Bristol,  near  St.  James  churchyard,  one  looks  on 
th  e  sight  of  the  first  Methodist  edifice,  as  at  Ebberfleet  he  looks  on  the 

o 

first  grave  of  an  Englishman  (Horsa)  in  Britain.  It  meant  coming  to 
stay;  it  was  a  pledge  of  permanency.  May  12th  its  corner-stone  was 
laid  with  prayers  and  thanksgiving.  W  esley’s  first  plan  had  been  to  build 
it  through  trustees;  he  soon  took  it  upon  himself.  “Money  I  had  not, 
nor  any  human  prospect  of  it,  but  I  knew  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  and  in  His  name  I  set  out,  nothing  doubting.  The 
building  was  built  and  it  was  W  esley’s.  So  all  the  chapels  were  built 
as  his  own,  and  his  title  held  good  in  English  courts.  At  his  death  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Hundred  Itinerants,  his  legal  successors. 

Soon  appeared  some  strange  phenomena.  W  hile  Wesley  was 
preaching,  men  and  women  would  cry  out  as  in  the  agony  of  death, 
and  their  sobs  and  cries  would  drown  his  voice.  A  Quaker,  frowning 
upon  such  acting,  dropped  to  the  ground  in  agony.  Prayer  was  made 
for  him  and  he  soon  cried;  “Now  I  know  that  thou  art  a  prophet  ot 
the  Lord.  Stout  Haydon,  a  high-toned  and  reputable  Churchman,  saw 
the  Quaker’s  plight  and  denounced  it  as  the  devil’s  own  work.  Next 
day  at  dinner  he  was  reading  a  sermon  on  Salvation  by  Faith.  He  turned 
pale,  fell  screaming,  and  beat  himself  against  the  floor.  Three  men  were 
holding  him  when  W  esley  entered.  “God  has  overtaken  me,"  lie  cried; 
“I  said  it  was  delusion,  but  it  is  no  delusion.  In  prayer  his  agonies 
vanished;  his  voice  was  gone;  he  was  weak  as  a  child,  but  peace  and  jov 
filled  his  heart  and  beamed  from  his  countenance.  Charles  was  an  impas¬ 
sioned  speaker  and  W  hitefield  vehement  and  theatric,  stirring  all  human 
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passions,  but  chiefly  under  \\  esley’s  calm  words  these  convulsions  hap¬ 
pened.  I  hey  often  attended  upon  Methodist  preaching,  but  they  have 
been  seen  outside  of  Methodism  and  England.  Robert  Moffatt,  father- 
in-law  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  having-  labored  nine  unfruitful  vears  among 
the  Bechuanas,  found  his  chapel  suddenly  become  a  storm-centre  of  like 
emotions. 

Bath  in  England  at  that  time  was,  as  Saratoga  in  America  once 
aspired  to  be,  the  great  centre  of  gayety  and  fashion.  More  than  eight 
thousand  families,  foremost  in  rank  and  wealth,  made  to  it  their  annual 
visit.  In  this  glittering  place  they  spent  their  money  and  sported  away 

their  days.  I  he  governor  of 
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their  feasts,  dictator  of  programs, 
manners,  and  fashions,  “  King 
of  Bath,  was  a  fop,  Beau  Nash, 
now  shining  like  a  bubble  in  the 
sun,  but  dying  at  last  in  neglect 
and  wretchedness.  Wesley 
came  to  Bath.  It  was  said  that 


Nash  would  not  let  him  preach,  and  there  was  great  excitement.  The 
large  audience  was  serious;  then  Nash  came,  in  tawdry  dress  and  white 
hat.  “  By  what  authority  are  you  doing  this?”  “By  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  hands  upon  me  and  said, 
‘Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel.’”  .  “  But  this  is  a  conventicle” 
(unlawful  religious  gathering).  “  It  is  not  contrary  to  Act  of  Parliament.” 
“Your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits.”  “  How  do  you 
know  of  what  you  never  heard ?”  “  By  common  report.”  “Sir,  I  dare 

not  judge  you  by  common  report.”  The  baffled  man  said,  “What  do 
these  people  come  here  for?”  A  woman  said,  “You,  Mr.  Nash,  take 
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care  of  your  body;  we  take  care  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls 
we  come  here.’  The  bedizened  gamester  sneaked  away  and  \\  eslev 
held  the  field.  To  a  fashionable  throng  he  said,  “You  only  want  to  look 
at  me,  not  to  hear  me,  for  I  speak  plain  truth — a  thing  you  little  h  ear  or 
wish  to  hear.  fie  turned  from  these  who  had  “received  their  consola¬ 
tion.’’  “They  will  not  let  us  come  near  them,”  but  the  common  people 
heard  him  gladlv. 


There  was  now  at  Fetter  Lane  some  disorder  that  called  \\  eslev 
to  London.  He  went  with  \\  hitefield  to  Blackheath,  where  suddenly, 
before  fourteen  thousand  people,  \\  hitefield  asked  him  to  preach,  and  so 
began  his  field  preaching  in  London.  Charles,  driven  by  the  church 
wardens  out  of  his  church  at  Islington,  now  began  outdoor  service,  and 
so  the  three  leaders  were  all  busy  in  this  new  style  of  gospel  utterance. 

I  hen,  too,  in  this  eventful  year  died  Samuel  \\  eslev.  He  was 
a  Churchman,  though  not  more  decidedly  so  than  John  and  Charles,  and 
he  could  not  understand  what  woe  thev  felt  h  anging  over  them  unless 
they  preached  “abroad.”  Bedlam  (Bethlehem),  the  London  mad-house, 
was  then  in  M  oorfields.  Samuel,  remonstrating  with  his  mother  for 
being  of  “Jack’s  congregation,”  declared  he  would  rather  have  his  broth¬ 
ers  patients  within  its  walls  than  preaching  in  its  wild  environs.  (M  oor¬ 
fields  is  solid  with  houses  now.)  He  died  in  calm,  lull  assurance  of  the 
faith,  and  his  hymns  are  sung  by  myri  ads  w  ho  little  know  m  what  heart 
their  music  was  framed.  A  central  home  for  Methodism,  like  Tat  in 
Bristol,  was  now  sorely  needed  in  London. 

On  Sunday,  November  iith,  W  esley  preached  in  the  morning- 
to  six  thousand  and  in  the  evening  to  eight  thousand  in  an  abandoned 
cannon  foundry,  now  just  above  Finsbury  Square.  W  esley  purchased 
and  fitted  it  up  exactly  to  his  needs,  with  no  architectural  pretensions. 
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There  was  an  audience-room  where  fifteen  hundred  could  sit  on  the  plain 
benches.  H  ere  men  and  women  sat  apart.  None  owned  a  seat;  first 
comers  were  first  sitters.  Men  took  the  side  galleries  and  the  seats 
beneath  them  ;  women  had  the  end  gallery  and  the  seats  under  it.  A 
dozen  benches  for  women  in  front  of  the  pulpit  had  rails  for  backs. 
Behind  the  chapel  was  the  band-room,  holding  three  hundred,  and  at  its 
south  end  was  “the  Book  Room,  first  of  many  Book  “  Rooms”  and 
“Concerns,”  for  the  sale  of  Wesley’s  works.  Over  the  band-room  were 
Wesley’s  apartments,  and  here  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley  died.  In  the 
rear  was  a  house  for  domestics,  with  coach-house  and  stable. 

Such  was  the  first  home  ot  London  Methodism,  in  which  praise 
and  prayer  succeeded  the  roar  of  furnaces  and  the  clang  of  anvils  forging 
the  artillery  of  war.  Its  bell  and  chandelier  are  still  in  service  elsewhere, 
and  the  theological  students  at  Richmond  use  its  pulpit,  not  unaffected 
by  its  venerable  traditions.  "The  foundry  was  rude,  but  when  Wesley’s 
early  congregation  whispered,  “  Here  he  comes,”  and  he  stepped  out,  calm 
as  the  dawn  in  his  robes, “the  singing  was  rapturous,”  and  one  who  came  to 
look  and  listen  declared,  “As  long  as  I  live  I  will  never  part  with  him.” 

Wesley  was  now  in  great  need  of  helpers,  and  John  Cennick  was 
the  first  to  expound  the  Scripture  without  being  ordained.  The  first 
lay  sermon  was  under  a  sycamore  at  Kingswood,  to  five  hundred  colliers. 
“The  Lord  bore  witness  with  my  words.”  Then  came  Thomas  Max¬ 
well,  of  whom  Mrs.  Wesley,  when  John  hesitated,  said  on  hearing  him, 
“That  man  is  as  much  called  to  preach  as  you  are!”  Howell  Harris,  a 
Welshman,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  fire  and  eloquence  of  Snowdon’s 
ancient  bards,  visited  Wesley,  who  prayed  with  him  for  Wales,  and  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  preach  the  word  to  them  that  were  at  home  in  his  own 
land.  Thus  was  at  once  taken  a  new  departure  in  church  usage,  this 
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preaching  by  laymen.  Dissenters  might  do  as  they  chose,  but  for  Church¬ 
men  who  held  bv  the  organism  of  Theodore,  now  venerable  for  a  thousand 
years,  this  movement  was  extraordinary.  Few  could  see  that  the  Church 
was  in  the  grooves  of  change  ;  that  it  was  time  to  ring  in  the  new.  “  I 
knew  your  brother  well,  said  an  archbishop  to  Charles  at  Bristol.  “I 
never  could  account  for  your  employing  laymen.  “My  lord,’  said 
Charles,  “the  fault  is  yours  and  your  brethren’s.’  “How  so?”  “Be¬ 
cause  you  hold  your  peace  and  the  stones  cry  out.  “  But  I  am  told  they 
are  unlearned  men.  “Some  are,  and  so  the  dumb  ass  rebukes  the 
prophet.’  1  he  archbishop  said  no  more,  but  clergy  of  lower  degree  dealt 
upon  Wesley  denunciation  fast  and  furious. 

Another  force  familiar  to  the  human  heart  now  appeared  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  movement.  “Whom  the  gods  love  not,  they  love  not 
music.”  1  he  W  esleys  were  poets  and  singers;  John,  chaste  and  classic; 
Charles,  flush  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  overmastering  temperament,  and 
his  grandsons  were  still  poets  and  musicians.  The  brothers  now  (still  in 
1  7 3 9)  published  three  volumes  of  “Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems.”  These 
were  timely,  and  three  editions  were  quickly  scattered.  Charles,  hearing 
some  rude  sailors  singing  boisterously,  wrote  them  a  better  song  to  their 
tune,  and  so  had  begun  Methodism’s  music.  His  hvmns,  like  his  preach¬ 
ing,  came  from  an  over-full  heart  and  rose  into  the  air  before  their  ink 
was  dry.  These  hymns,  “lined”  and  sung  long  and  “lustily,”  were  in 
themselves  a  liturgy,  and,  as  condensed  sermons,  luminous  and  transfig¬ 
ured,  rousing  the  heavenward  flame  in  the  weary,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
dull.  C  harles,  like  Burns,  could  catch  the  life  of  the  moment  and  embalm 
it  with  all  its  fragrance,  and  his  hymns,  imperishable  as  the  human  heart 
which  they  express,  are  now  far  on  in  their  second  century,  sung  well-nigh 
“in  every  land,  by  every  tongue.”  The  forces  of  the  Great  Awaken  in 
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were  now  fairly  in  the  held;  a  central  dwelling-place  was  established; 
preaching,  song,  held  work,  and  private  labor  had  begun.  Organization 
must  now  be  hat  1.  W  esley  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow;  the 
demands  of  the  present  took  all  his  time  and  care;  but  as  he  framed  his 
wisest  for  the  hour,  the  morrow  took  thought  for  the  things  of  itself,  and 
Meth  odism,  like  the  British  Constitution,  like  a  tree  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  unfolded  itself  as  the  days  went  on,  and  its  developments  rarely 
required  revision  or  repeal.  “  Methodism  is  able  to  change  whatever  can 
be  changed  for  the  better  and  to  learn  by  every  day’s  experience,”  was 
his  early  remark,  yet  how  few  changes  has  it  seen  ! 

The  United  Societies  now  come  into  view  like  a  fleet  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  ocean.  The  Moravians  did  not  thrive  in  London.  Pure 
and  pious  though  they  were,  their  ideas  did  not  march  well  on  English 
SOI  1.  W  esley,  who  had  never  joined  the  society  in  better  Lane,  now 
withdrew  from  it  altogether.  Molther,  the  preacher  in  charge  of  it,  held 
that  one  had  no  faith  unless  he  had  the  full  assurance.  Other  views  he 
held  which  Wesley  could  not  hold,  but  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
oppose,  and  so  Fetter  Lane,  a  forerunner  of  Methodism,  became  purely 
M  oravian.  For  more  than  fifty  years  there  had  been  Religious  Societies 
inside  the  English  Church,  men  and  women  working  to  aid  each  other 
in  personal  piety  and  outward  benevolences,  and  from  these  Wesl  ey took 
some  model. 

In  November  of  this  great  year,  i  73 9,  ‘‘eight  or  ten  persons  came 
to  me  in  London  and  desired  that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them 
in  prayer  and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come;  this  was 
the  rise  of  the  United  Society.”  It  has  continued  without  break  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  this  day.  Its  centennial  in  1839  was  duly  observed  by  all  the 
Methodist  communities  in  the  world.  The  Foundry  was  ready  for  its 
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London  home,  but,  as  like  societies  formed  rapidly  elsewhere,  homes  and 
uniform  rules  had  to  be  as  rapidly  provided.  In  this  year  W  esley  had 
written  to  a  friend,  “  I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my  pan  sh.”  Th  ese 
words,  which  to-day  look  down  from  the  marbles  in  W  estminster  Abbey 
upon  the  tombs  of  kings  and  statesmen,  now  went  into  earnest  reality. 
We  shall  see  him  wise  as  the  wisest  of  these  in  retaining  his  conquests. 
He  was  resolved  “not  to  strike  a  blow  that  he  could  not  follow  up.” 
Thus,  m  paying  for  the  Foundry,  it  was  suggested  that  every  member 
give  a  penny  a  week.  “  Put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,"  said  Wesley; 
“  I  will  call  on  them  every  week,  and  if  they  cannot  pay,  I  will  pay  for 
them.”  Companies  ol  twelve  were  formed,  and  the  receivers  of  the  pen¬ 
nies  was  called  the  leader.  He  was  afterwards  told  that  some  “walked 
disorderly.  He  inquired  about  this  of  the  “leader,  who  saw  each  one 
weekly,  and  who  thus  became  a  sub-pastor,  looking  after  his  twelve.  So 
naturally  grew  up  the  classes.  But  London  members  were  widely  scat¬ 
tered ;  it  was  easier  for  the  twelve  to  come  to  the  leader  than  for  him, 
usually  a  busy  man,  to  find  them;  hence  came  the  weekly  class-meeting, 
to  this  clay  a  means  of  personal  acquaintance,  sympathy,  and  aid,  knitting 
converts  together  and  assuring  the  church  life  and  order  in  the  preach¬ 
er's  absence.  Bands  were  formed  to  promote  special  experiences,  love- 
feasts  for  larger  fellowship,  and  the  night  of  the  New  Year  was  given  to 
religious  service.  Thus  in  a  society  each  was  known  to  all  and  each  felt 
the  fulness  of  his  brotherhood.  1  he  preacher  was  of  Wesley’s  own  send¬ 
ing.  The  simplicity  of  the  society,  its  dependence  on  the  pietv  of  its 
members,  and  its  system  ol  mutual  watchcare  made  easy  its  working. 
For  security  and  privacy,  tickets  ol  admission  were  used  at  love-feasts, 
those  survivals  of  apostolic  times.  The  preacher  met  quarterly  all  the 
members  in  their  classes.  At  this  same  Foundry  enterprise  a  man  offered 
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to  take  charge  of  the  subscriptions  and  he  was  Wesley’s  first  steward \ 
and  thus  the  finances  of  the  society  came  into  the  hands  of  men  of  its 
own  number.  At  Kingswood  the  colliers  had  given  Saturday  night  to 
revelry.  Many,  being  converted,  began  this  winter  ( i  739-40)  to  spend  it 
in  prayer  and  praise.  Wesley  took  the  hint,  and  from  this  came  the 
watchninht . 

o 


Here  may  be  noted  his  care  of  the  morals  of  his  people.  At  an 
election  he  urged  them:  (1)  To  vote  without  fee  or  reward  for  the  per¬ 
son  whom  they  deemed  most  worthy.  (2)  To  speak  no  evil  of  the  person 
they  voted  against.  (3)  To  take  care  that  their  spirits  were  not  sharp¬ 
ened  against  those  who  voted  on  the  other  side. 

Smuggling  in  England  was  then  hardly  reckoned  a  crime.  In 
one  society  (St.  Ives)  Wesley  found  nearly  every  man  a  smuggler.  “I 
told  them  to  put  away  the  evil  thing,  or  they  should  see  my  face  no  more.’’ 
“Every  smuggler  picks  the  pockets  of  both  the  King  and  his  fellow- 
subjects.'  Thus  he  labored  not  only  that  the  Methodists  should  not 
only  have  abiding  lde  and  progress  as  (  hnstians,  but  that  they  should 
also  be  good  citizens.  Wesley  loved  London  ;  to  him  it  was  the  world’s 
heart,  and  his  home  with  the  souls  given  him  there  was  rich  in  reverence 
and  love.  “1  his  is  not  my  rest,  said  he.  He  girded  himself  for  such 
labor  as  might  come  to  his  hand  in  the  wider  expanse  of  England. 


SMSf  HEN  now  the  plan  and  rule  of  Methodism  had  thus  been  framed, 
W  esley  had  two  centres  of  labor,  London  and  Bristol.  Between 
these  places  he  for  a  year  or  two  passed  and  repassed,  preaching  as  he 
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went,  and  turning  from  his  route  to  places  not  far  away.  Kingswood 
seemed  to  him  as  the  very  garden  of  the  Lord.  1  he  colliers,  whose 
souls  had  been  darker  than  their  mines,  “were  daily  entering  into  rest 
without  first  being  brought  into  confusion.”-  He  doubts  it  Herrnhut 
were  richer  in  Christian  simplicity  and  purity.  He  went  to  \\  ales,  where 
he  met  at  Cardiff  a  mob  raised  by  a  theatrical  company,  “for  the  gospel 
would  starve  them.”  He  was  preaching  even  five  sermons  a  day,  facing 
persecutions,  forming  societies,  and  placing  at  labor  men  continually  rising 
up  to  help  him.  \\  hile  he  thus  was  widening  his  work  in  England, 
\\  hitefield  was  careering  most  wonderfully  through  America.  He  landed 
at  Philadelphia  when  \\  eslev  was  forming  his  first  society,  and  the  citv 
was  moved.  From  the  balcony  of  the  Market  House  he  was  heard  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  sailors  on  the  Delaware  caught  clearly  his  words. 
On  his  way  to  New  \  ork  he  stopped  at  a  log  house  twenty  feet 
square,  in  which  some  ministers  were  in  study  and  training.  He  was 
“persuaded  that  it  was  of  God  ’ ;  his  presence  gave  it  baptism  ;  his  friends 
gave  it  funds,  and  it  is  now  Princeton.  Its  president,  Dr.  Davies,  hon¬ 
ored  its  guest  with  M.  A.  In  New  \  ork  he  preached  thrice  a  day. 
Returning  to  Georgia,  he  met  vast  gatherings  in  every  town  ;  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  of  the  scattered  settlers  once  gathering  to  hear  him.  Again 
he  came  northward.  Twenty  thousand  listened  to  him  on  Boston  Com¬ 
mon,  all  Harvard  l  niversity  crowding  with  the  country  people.  “Such 
power  and  presence  oi  God  with  a  preacher,  said  one,  “  I  never  saw 
before!  He  went  to  see  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  divines,  at  Northampton;  thence  to  New  Haven,  where  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  listened  and  the  venerable  Governor  gave  thanks  aloud  “for  such 
refreshings  on  our  way  to  heaven.’  In  seventy-five  days  he  preached 
a  hundred  and  seventy  sermons.  At  midwinter  he  sailed  from  Georgia 
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for  England.  His  career,  startling  and  splendid  as  that  of  a  meteor,  was 
not  lost  on  the  lace  of  the  sky;  it  enlivened  religious  thought  in  America 
with  fresh  hopes  of  gracious  visitation  and  prepared  the  conscience  ol  the 
people  for  the  wide  and  permanent  work  that  was  to  follow. 


LADY  HUNTINGDON. 


JlMHILE  now  \\  esley  (to  use  the  language  of  astrology)  was  already 
—  — g  lord  of  the  ascendant  and  rapidly  rising  to  his  zenith,  another 
star  appears.  I  he  gloom  of  England’s  religious  night  called  forth  a  full 
constellation  to  declare  in  its  darkness  the  glory  of  God.  Methodism’s 
large  work  was  with  the  masses,  but  now  one  rises  to  help  it  whose  place 
was  with  nobles,  who  could  look  unawed  upon  kings.  I  he  Lady  Selina 
Shirley  was  daughter  of  W  ashington,  Earl  of  kerrers,  and  was  four  years 
younger  than  Wesley.  In  her  ninth  year  she  happened  upon  the  burial 
of  a  child  of  her  own  age,  and,  deeply  affected,  prayed  that  God  would 
fit  her  for  heaven.  She  became  deeply  religious,  and,  with  large  natural 
gilts,  she  was  early  attractive  and  influential  in  the  highest  circles  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society.  She  became  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  I  he  Earl  was  a  pure 
and  noble  man,  not  personally  in  sympathy  with  her  labors,  but  never 
failing  to  support  them,  and  indignant  at  interference  with  them  by  others. 
The  ancestral  seat,  Donnington  Park,  Leicestershire,  is  to-day  one  of  the 
finest  in  England.  Her  brother  was  the  elegant  Lord  Chesterfield,  fault¬ 
less  in  manners,  but  dark  in  unbelief;  her  cousin  was  Earl  of  Ferrers, 
and  her  daughter,  marrying  the  Earl  of  Moira,  followed  her  mother’s 
holv  life.  Her  son,  inheriting  the  title  and  estates,  came  under  his 
uncle’s  blighting  influence.  How  are  good  and  ill  associated!  While 
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the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  ruining  his  nephew’s  faith,  his  wife,  deeply 
pious,  sustained  Whitefield,  bore  her  husband’s  ridicule,  and  defended 
Methodism  in  front  of  the  King  himself.  She  was  devoted  to  the  Earl, 
and,  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  watched  “the  blackness  of  darkness  gather 
around  his  dying  moments,”  so  that  amid  their  tears  they  could  only  say, 
“O  my  soul,  come  thou  not  unto  his  end!”  Lady  Chesterfield’s  splendid 
London  home  became  a  house  of  prayer  and  preaching,  as  did  also  that 
of  her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Delity. 

The  Lari  of  Huntingdon  died  in  his  prime.  1  he  small-pox  took 
away  two  sons  and  Selina,  the  light  of  her  mother’s  eyes.  This  latter, 
a  star  in  the  circles  of  high  life,  was  struck  by  death’s  stingless  shaft  as 
she  was  arranging  for  her  wedding-day.  “Two  angels  are  beckoning 
me,  dear  mother,  and  why  not  now?  said  she  to  her  mother;  and  her 
last  utterance  was,  “  I  am  happy,  very  happy.  Of  her  six  children,  none 
but  the  young  Lari  and  the  eldest  daughter  were  living.  Her  grief  and 
loneliness  found  comfort  in  her  Master’s  service,  and  to  this  her  time,  her 
heart,  and  her  means  were  given. 

Soon  a  young  lord  returned  from  travel  to  enter  upon  the  estate 
and  title  of  the  Lari  of  Dartmouth.  His  talents  opened  for  him  a 
high  career,  and,  as  he  was  entering  it,  Lady  Huntingdon  invited  him 
to  hear  preaching  in  her  parlor.  He  became  a  Methodist,  and,  marry¬ 
ing  a  lady  of  like  experience,  his  life,  in  high  rank  and  in  office  near  the 
King,  befitted  “one  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays.”  His  portrait  adorns 
a  hall  of  Dartmouth  College  (N.  H.),  the  name  of  which  commemorates 
him  as  its  founder. 

Thus  the  Great  Awakening  affected  not  the  lowly  only,  nor  the 
middle  classes,  but  the  nobility  felt  its  stir,  and  we  shall  see  George  III. 
himself,  and  lords  and  ladies  of  his  court  even,  members  of  a  Methodist 
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m  H  E  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  such  an  account  of  Methodism  as  will, 
while  the  world  stands,  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  It  proposes  to  tell,  with  reasonable  brevity, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  a  development  of  Christianity  the  greatest  in 
modern  time,  if  not  in  all  time,  since  the  Dispensation  began,  which  can 
never  lose  its  charm,  whether  as  a  historical  or  a  religious  movement. 
It  is  a  history  of  love  energized  from  on  high,  of  exertion  the  most  intense 
possible  to  human  faculties,  attended  with  patience,  courage,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  such  as  the  behavior  of  men  never  continuously  exhibits,  and, 
indeed,  never  attains  unless  by  a  power  in  men,  but  not  of  men,  that 
makes  for  heroism.  Such  a  record  the  Christian  world  cannot  too  well 
or  too  often  ponder;  can  never  willingly  let  die;  it  is  forever  a  treasure 
and  a  joy. 

This  volume  shows  the  movement  as  it  centered  at  Epworth  and 
Oxford,  in  hearts  that  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand;  then, 


how  it  radiated  over  England  and  the  British  Empire.  Preliminary  to 
this,  it  shows  the  efforts  of  men  stirring  for  a  like  purpose  in  earlier  Eng¬ 
lish  days,  and  especially  the  struggles  of  the  century  next  preceding 
Methodism,  struggles  in  which  Wesley’s  ancestors  took  their  share. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  those  ancestors  on  both  the  father’s  side  and 
the  mother’s,  and  of  the  home  and  training  of  the  bright  family  at 
Epworth. 

Dropping  nearly  from  view  the  other  members  of  the  faifiilv,  the 
volume  traces  the  course  of  John  and  Charles  at  school  and  college,  the 
forming  and  working  of  the  Holy  Club,  and  the  rise  above  the  horizon 
of  Whitefield,  whose  name  from  the  beginning  until  now  is  highest  in  the 
records  of  sacred  eloquence.  We  shall  see  what  darkness  was  upon  Eng¬ 
land,  and  how  upon  its  chilling  gloom  star  after  star  arose  and  shone, 
and  at  last  a  morning  glow  of  life  tinges  the  land,  is  the  burden  of  the 

o  o  o 

following  numbers. 

The  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  helpers  that  rose  at  their  side;  the  plans  of  these,  their  high-hearted 
temper,  their  struggles,  their  heroisms,  and  their  victories — all  these  are 
like  the  changeful  excitements  of  a  wide  battle-field,  and  in  these,  as  in 
the  myths  of  the  Greek  heroes,  the  divine  takes  part  in  the  strife  and 
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makes  sure  the  victory.  Deeds  of  daring  and  suffering  fill  the  pages, 
while  love  and  truth  brighten  the  story. 

\Y  e  see  the  usages  and  institutions  of  Methodism  come  each  to 
its  place  as  quietly  and  naturally  as  leaves  come  to  the  trees  in  spring¬ 
time,  and  a  Church  inside  of  the  great  English  national  C  hurch  is  formed 
before  one  is  hardly  aware  of  the  forming  process.  \  hen  comes  expan¬ 
sion.  There  is  a  movement  to  occupy  the  whole  world,  for  it  is  the 
founder’s  parish.  Prom  Wales,  now  made  a  better  land  than  its  bards 
and  Druids  ever  saw,  the  revival  enters  fair  Prance.  It  touches  with 
light  Africa,  western  and  southern;  it  reaches  the  South  Seas  and  plants 
itself  on  the  Sixth  Continent,  Australia.  Cannibals  become  Christians, 
and  tribes  marked  by  every  horror  of  conduct  become  clean,  generous, 
and  affectionate. 

This  newness  of  life,  thus  spreading  over  England  and  touching 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  spangled  with  personal  characters  as  the  sky  is 
spangled  with  stars.  On  every  page  of  this  volume  will  appear  some  one 
whose  life  is  itself  a  treasure.  We  shall  never  tire  of  gazing  at  John 
W  esley,  who  leads  the  march;  at  Whitefield,  whose  voice  calls  like  a  sil¬ 
ver  trumpet;  at  Charles  Wesley,  cheering  it  with  soul-animating  song; 
at  Mrs.  W  esley,  Eady  Huntingdon,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  shed  upon  it  the 
tender  grace  of  womanhood. 

This  volume  gives  all  of  Pmglish  Methodism  that  the  American 
Methodist  or  the  American  Christian  needs  to  know.  It  brings  the 
record  down  to  our  own  day,  not  in  fullness  of  detail,  but  in  clear  outline 
and  with  contents  carefully  digested. 

Every  important  person,  every  significant  movement  is  given  in 
true  historical  harmony,  and  the  narrative  is  enlivened  with  incident  and 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  people  and  their  times.  These  the  volume 
traces  through  nearly  two  centuries.  I  he  leaven  of  the  Wesleyan  revival 
has  been  working  in  England  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years.  It  was 
working  in  Epworth  parsonage  a  generation  earlier.  It  works  to-day  with 
unwearied  energy.  I  he  history  of  its  working  is  as  worthy  of  reading  as 
is  any  part  of  the  annals  of  Christianity  or  of  mankind.  That  history 
this  volume  aims  to  give  in  a  style— 

“  Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong,  without  rage;  without  overflowing,  full.” 
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